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Such was, in effect, the policy of the administrators
of the colony, governors first, later intendants, even
though the results were not always what one might
expect from their announced policy. The early gover-
nors exercised all the powers necessary for the efficient
conduct of military, civil, and political affairs. Even in
the time of the companies, which had, as we have seen,
a complete monopoly of trade, and, by the King's
favour, the sole ownership of the land, the governor
was the only master, and an absolute master, until the
establishment in 1647 of the Council of Quebec. When
it became apparent that the companies, far from con-
tributing to the progress of colonization, were seriously
hindering it, Louis XIV, on the advice of Colbert,
decided to give New France a civil government which,
in principle at least, placed the colony on the same
footing as the other provinces of the Kingdom of
France. The edict of 1663, proclaimed two years later,
gave the colony a form of government which endured
almost without change to the end of the French regime.

In France the Sovereign Council was neither more
nor less than a court of appeal. The Sovereign Council
in Quebec, though possessing similar judicial functions,
also exercised supervision over political, commercial,
and financial affairs. Subordinate to the Parlement of
Paris, it possessed the right to address remonstrances
to the King, and must on the King's orders register
edicts and ordinances. It could issue its own decrees,
judge all appeals, nominate office-holders, and enact
municipal regulations. The governor and bishop were
members, by virtue of their office, and jointly they
named the five (later seven) other members of which
the Council was composed, until the time that the